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Introduction 


In Mauritius, like in other decolonized countries with acute social cleavages, consociation as a mode 
of ethnic power-sharing was implemented to curb political violence and prevent it from hindering the 
democratisation process. Consociational democracy was gradually set up between 1945 and 1968 to 
ensure a smooth political transition to independence. 


Forty years after independence, international observers generally account for an overall peaceful voting 
process characterised by a high level of political tolerance in spite of sporadic incidents. “Mauritius has 
been largely peaceful despite its heterogeneity and occasional internal conflicts, like those that occurred in 
1964, 1968 and 1999” observed the African Peer Mechanism Review in their Mauritius Country Report 
2010. “The voting process was peaceful, orderly and free of intimidation and the voters cast their ballots 
without any visible difficulties” noted the ECF Observation Statement conducted at the 2010 General 
Elections whereas the SADC electoral observation mission at the 2014 General Elections considered 
that “prior to, during and after the elections, the political atmosphere was generally peaceful, despite some 
minor isolated inter-party incidents”. 7 


Political violence in Mauritius is often presented as a disruptive phenomenon within an overall peaceful 
and harmonious model of coexistence of various ethnic cultures. This view originates in the collective 
trauma caused by the 1968 and 1999 riots. These two major episodes of inter-ethnic violence triggered 
the fear among the Mauritian population that such outbursts of violence may happen again any 
time. Yet, in the context of consociational democracy, can those outbursts of interethnic violence be 
interpreted per se as an indication of failure of the diversity management model? 


Consociational engineering is aimed to produce stable and peaceful democracies in deeply divided 
societies and does so through the mediation and mitigation of conflicts. As such, consociational 
arrangements are usually considered by theorists mainly in terms of conflict management and conflict 
regulation practices. Little literature has been dedicated to their role in triggering violence and conflict. 
Yet it appears to us that consociational engineering can actually be averse to social peace and conflict 
resolution in specific ways. 


Indeed, consociation actually entrenches social cleavages instead of breaking them down. As a result, 
“what comes after power-sharing may not be democratic consolidation and deepening, but rather the 
monopolisation of power and increased conflict” (Bogaards 2006: 124). The functioning of consociational 
arrangements is based on a contrast between the pragmatism peculiar to elite accommodation and the 
highly ethicized electoral rhetoric of the same elite to the masses (Pappalardo 1981: 365-90). Because 
power-sharing institutions typically seek to create a cartel among the elites of various ethnic groups, 
consociational power sharing may actually limit democracy by freezing the ethnic balance of power, as it 
was the case in East Timor, Afghanistan, Bosnia and Kosovo, explains Matthijs Bogaards (Bogaards 2006: 
123). Whereas consociational arrangements are intended to distribute power, they actually contribute 
to increasing the monopolisation of power by entrenched groups that use their favoured position in the 
consociational arrangement to strengthen their hold on the political system, with adverse consequences 
for the consolidation of peace (Rothchild & Roeder 2005: 36; Bogaards 2006: 123). 


By addressing the crucial issue of preventing and anticipating potential conflict and violence at early 
stage, our recommendations will take into account the consociational bias of Mauritian democracy and 
the invisible processes of coercion imposed upon the society by consociational engineering. Before 
any recommendation be formulated, it is important to acknowledge and make visible the underlying 


side-effects of consociation which hinder the democratic process and create potential for conflict. 
Otherwise, recommendations would be based upon a number of false assumptions and myths such as 
the assumption of problematic diversity management. 


In Mauritius, political violence has neither “decreased” nor “increased” with the implementation of 
consociation. It has remained sporadic but with a strong potential for intense, unpredictable and fatal 
outcomes. Political violence has changed in nature, shifting from pre-independence vertical violence 
contesting the system to a horizontal (inter-ethnic) violence. There is a difference in nature between 
the 1930s riots and the riots which took place after independence, in 1968 and 1999. Political violence 
actually started to be ethnically-orientated only after 1959. 


Consociational power-sharing was implemented in Mauritius in the pre-independence period (I) and 
ever since, communalism has plagued the society as a major factor of inter segmental conflict. However, 
it is only the tip of the iceberg formed by invisible mechanisms of coercion operating within the electoral 
system (Il). 


Section | - The implementation of consociational power-sharing in Mauritius 


Consociational democracies are assumed to prevent ethno-political instability and violence using the 
institutionalised guarantee of political representation through power sharing for all major ethnic groups. 
Power-sharing in ethnically pluralistic societies consists in a set of measures and rules which distribute 
decision-making rights in order to guarantee fair and equal participation of the representatives of all 
main ethnic groups in decision-making; in this way, it reassures minorities that their interests will be 
preserved (Rothchild & Roeder 2005: 30-31). 


- Consociational power-sharing appears as a conflict regulation tool as it is designed to minimize the 
acute social cleavages of deeply divided societies and allow stable governing coalitions (Nordlinger 
1972: 40-1). However, consociation is never a ready-made arrangement and power-sharing can be 
broadly or narrowly defined. Broadly defined power-sharing includes all practices that “promote 
meaningful inclusivity and balanced influence for all major groups in a multi-ethnic society” (Sisk 1996: 9) 
while narrowly defined power-sharing ensures representation of all major ethnic groups in the political 
decision-making process only (Rothchild & Roeder 2005). This distinction impacts on the efficiency of 
such arrangements. 


In Mauritius, consociational power-sharing is embodied in a multiparty parliamentary system which 
appears to be a variation of the Westminster model. The current electoral system in Mauritius was 
designed in the 1950s and 1960s to ensure the political inclusion of ethnically diverse population. 
Political accommodation of diversity was already implemented under the British rule in the 1885 
Constitution. 


Multiple layers of colonization and successive migration waves on an island with no indigenous 
population account for the multi-ethnic nature of the society. Discovered by the Portuguese (1513) 
and occupied by the Dutch (1638-1658 and 1664-1710) and the French (1715-1810), Mauritius was 
taken over by the British in 1810 who granted it its first Constitution in 1825. The slavery (abolished 
in 1835) and the indentured labour system which replaced it (1834-1907) shaped a plural society in 
which each of the various ethnic groups co-existed retaining their own specific religious practices and 
cultural values, each of them being entrenched in economic niches of the plantation economy: the 
Hindus as small planters and labourers, the Chinese and the Tamils in the retail trade, the Gens de couleur 
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in the civil service and the White Franco-Mauritians in the capital-intensive sugar mill property, while 
the Creoles of slave descent (Afro-Creoles) remained at the margins of the plantation system as a result 
of the abolition of slavery and the replacement of slave labour by the indentured labourers from Asia 


(Benedict 1965: 19-27). 


The political management of ethnic diversity through consociational arrangements originates in 
the British practise of accommodation of ethnic elites through a system of nominations within the 
legislative assembly (Boudet 2012: 180). The 1885 constitutional reform introducing an electoral 
franchise based on property favoured a progressive political inclusion of elites of all groups — except 
the most deprived one, the Afro-Creoles. The 1885 Constitution thus opened the door to a gradual 
political accommodation and a practise of mutual control among the ethnic elites (Boudet 2012: 180). 
As Ari Nave states it, “recognition of the importance of ethnic membership in defining interests has led toa 
complex manipulation of the standard Westminster model”. 


The electoral system designed on the eve of independence drew upon this legacy. It combined for 
the purpose of the elections of 70 MPs at the National Assembly a first-past-the-post (FPTP) system, 
which is actually a three-first-past-the-post, and a “best loser” system (variable corrective). Since its 
independence in 1968, Mauritius has held 10 legislative (general) elections’. The country is divided into 
20 constituencies returning each three MPs who get elected based on the highest number of votes, and 
the Island of Rodrigues two. The positions of President, Vice President, Prime Minister and Vice Prime 
Minister are internally distributed: according to constitutional provisions, the President of the Republic 
who is the head of State shall be elected by the Assembly on a motion made by the Prime Minister. The 
President in turn appoints the Prime Minister and his deputy. The designation of the holders of these 
positions typically obeys a logic of power-sharing on which the population has no power of decision. 


Additionally, the Best Loser System (BLS) attributes 8 additional seats to non-elected candidates based 
on their community. The electoral arrangement combining a constituency-based block vote and the 
BLS was enforced by the 1966 Banwell Commission, two years before Independence, as a way to ensure 
political representation of minorities. For the purpose of institutionalizing ethnic pluralism (Boudet 2003: 
325), four communities were officially recognized in the British censuses and further embodied in the 
Constitution of Independent Mauritius: “Hindu’, “Muslin, “Sino-Mauritians” and “General Population’. 
The official percentage of each community used to calculate the allocation of “best loser” seats in 
Parliament is based on the 1972 census, according to which the Hindu community accounted for 51.8% 
of the total population, the General Population for 28.7%, the Muslim community for 16.6% and the 


Sino-Mauritians for 2.9%°. 


However, the BLS was only one of the three consociational principles enforced in Mauritius (1) to curb 
social unrest and (2) replace it by ethnic mobilization. As a result, political violence in Mauritius has to 
be understood in relation with the consociational setting combining elite accommodation and popular 


= A.Nave (n.d),“Communalism as Conflict: Examples from Mauritius’, p. 8. Retrieved from: http://arinave.com/wordpress/wp-content/ 
uploads/201 2/05/Communalism-as-Conflict.pdf. 

> General Elections in Mauritius were held in 1976, 1982, 1983, 1987, 1991, 1995, 2000, 2005, 2010 and December 2014. The legislative 
elections are the only ones held at national level, as there are no presidential elections in Mauritius. At local level elections are held for 
the designation of district and town councils. 

2 According to more recent statistics, in 2012 the Hindu community still retained the biggest share in the Mauritian population even 
though it has slightly decreased to 50%. The General Population (32%) and the Muslims (17%) have slightly increased their respective 
share. The share of the Sino-Mauritians has remained steady (1% of total population). World Bank Group, Mauritius Systematic Country 


Diagnostic, June 2015, pp. 1-2. 
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acquiescence. 
1.1 The Four Principles of Consociational Power-Sharing Applied in Mauritius 


Consociations, first theorized by Arend Lijphart in the 1960s, are political arrangements based on 

the sharing of power among political elites representing the various segments of plural society. Elite 
cooperation in consociational democracies takes the form of executive coalitions in which the leaders 
of all main segments of the society are represented. In his ground-breaking work, Democracy in 

Plural Societies (Lijphart 1977) Lijohart examines how this type of democratic system helps achieving 
political stability in cases of plural i.e. severely fragmented societies. 


Consociational arrangements are favoured in societies which are so deeply divided into distinct religious, 
ethnic, racial or regional segments that these cleavages may threaten to burst into conflict. In order to 
avoid violent conflicts and bloodsheds, the electoral competition is tempered by elite accommodation 
and power-sharing, upon the assumption that each group will feel safer in the democratic process if they 
have the guarantee that their interests will be safeguarded at State level through political representation 
by their respective elites. 


Lijohart (1977: 25-52) identified four necessary features of consociational systems: executive power 
sharing among elites of the various communities, proportionality (in the voting system as well as in the 
allocation of state positions and resources), segmental autonomy and minority veto. 


As Lijphart explains, executive power-sharing means “the participation of the representatives of all 
significant groups in political decision-making, especially at the executive level” (Lijphart 2002: 39). It 
takes the form of grand coalitions of elites representing their respective groups. The group autonomy 


principle means that “these groups have authority to run their own internal affairs, especially in the areas of 
education and culture” (Lijphart 2002: 39). 


The principle of proportionality allows all groups to influence political decisions in proportion to 
their numerical strength (Nordlinger 1972: 23). Therefore, proportionality is a two-fold principle: it 
consists in a mode of allocating public goods on the basis of group size, and it is a legislative function 
complementary to the grand coalition (Halpern 1986: 191). 


Minority veto or mutual veto is a consociational device which provides that governmental decisions 
cannot be taken unless they are acceptable to all major segments of the society (Lijphart 1977: 24-25). 
It is a major conflict regulation tool employed to prevent the creation of a permanent minority and 
to avoid that a minority be outvoted by the majority. Minority veto gives each segment a complete 
guarantee of political protection especially on decisions that affect their vital interests, when failing to 
do so could endanger inter segmental elite cooperation (Lijphart 1977: 36-37). 


These four institutionalized criteria of consociation account for the conflict-regulation potential of 
consociational arrangements but defeat their purpose when flawed. Eric Nordlinger also identifies 
informal practices which may appear as effective conflict-regulating mechanisms, but which “are not 
that at all’, like patronage and clientelism (Nordlinger 1972: 33). We shall see that political intimidation 
fits in this category too. 


In order to be effective, consociation requires the allegiance of segments to their political elites engaged 
in accommodation strategies. Practices of clientelism thus become ‘nstrumental for the political elites 


and the political parties engaged in consociational agreements, as a way for them to maintain their ethnic 
“banks” of votes. Clientelism allows them to easily obtain the acquiescence needed from the electorate 
to pursue their accommodation strategies. In the client-patron relationship, “clients offer patrons social 
deference, economic obedience and political support in exchange for highly valued concrete benefits” such 
as government jobs secured through the patron's influence, preferential loans, money, food, political 
influence in general (Nordlinger 1972: 81). In this way, clientelism and the eventual afferent practices of 
corruption form part of the negative by-products of consociations (Luther 1999: 8-1 0). 


in Mauritius, the criteria defining consociational power-sharing apply, with the exception of minority 
veto. We shall investigate further the informal role played by clientelism and political intimidation in the 
shaping of segmental acquiescence to consociational arrangement, thus palliating the shortcomings of 


formal criteria. 
1.2 The Enforcement of Consociation: from Class Mobilisation to Interethnic Riots 


Mauritian consociation was set up in several stages from 1945 to 1968, as were successively introduced 
the coalescent leadership in the legislative and in the executive, the proportionality principle and the 
group autonomy (Boudet 2003: 326). 


Social unrest of 1937 and 1945 on the sugar plantations prompted the British colonial government to 
engage a series of constitutional reforms in order to grant political rights to the dominated groups of 
the Mauritian plural society*. Between 1937 and 1943, a series of strikes and riots had burst out on the 
plantations. Sugar workers and small sugar planters, who were mainly of Hindu descent, claimed for 
better wages and a democratized access to the sugar technologies (Storey 1993: 242-3). These were the 
monopoly of the sugar oligarchy, which comprised mainly Whites of European descent as well as a minor 
fraction of landowners pertaining to the Muslim, Hindu and Gens de couleur groups’. The outbursts of 
violence on the sugar plantations epitomized the attempt of the dominated group to challenge the 
social order of the hierocratic plural society®. 


The female sugar labourer Anjalay Coopen who was shot dead in the 1943 riots became an iconic figure 
of the political mobilization which characterized this period of unrest. In 1943, the labourers of several 
sugar estates had organized marches and work stoppages to protest against deplorable working and 
living conditions on the sugar estates. In September 1943, the strikers of the Belle Vue Harel Sugar Estate 
organized a baitka (prayer meeting) on the grounds of the estate. The strikers opposed the police who 


4 Burton Benedict in 1965 described the Mauritian setting as a plural society, following the definition of J.S. Furnivall of plural societies 
as segmented social entities composed of distinctive but interdependent ethnic groups within one economic and political system. The 
sugar plantation and the monocrop sugar economy had been the cradle of a Mauritian plural society composed of groups from various 
historical migration waves: African slaves, Indian labourers, Chinese and Muslim merchants and White landowners. Benedict B. 1965, 
Mauritius: The Problems of a Plural Society, London, Institute of Race Relations, Pall Mall, 72 p. 

$5 InMauritius, a sugar oligarchy gradually emerged after 1825 when Mauritius gained preferential access on the British market for its 
sugar exports. It was composed mainly of planters of European descent who had acquired monopoly over the capital-intensive industrial 
production of sugar and had managed to maintain their dominant position due to intense lobbying on the colonial State. Boudet C. 
2006, “Une minorité ethnique dominante et son identité face a la décolonisation: l’émigration franco-mauricienne en Afrique du Sud 
(1947-1968), Journal of Mauritian Studies n°3(1), pp. 26-49. 

6 The Mauritian society in the colonial period was hierocratic in nature as it was coercively organized in a socio-economic pyramid 
combining ethnic groups which were economically interdependent and complementary within the plantation economy, but considered 
culturally and even racially unequal, under the domination of the White minority of European origin (the “Franco-Mauritians”). The 
dominant White minority drew its economic power from the collaboration with the colonial state. Even though economic elites emerged 
within the subordinate Asian groups (Hindu and Muslim) when wealthy members of these groups managed to penetrate the capital- 
intensive sugar industry and form part of the sugar oligarchy, these would still be considered as culturally inferior to the White elite. 


Boudet C. 2006, Ibid., pp. 26-49. 


had given the order to disperse. The police opened fire, as a result of which 32 workers were wounded 
and three were shot dead, among them Anjalay Coopen, a pregnant female sugar worker. 


Belle Vue Harel, the sugar estate where Anjalay Coopen was killed, was owned by the Gujadhurs, a 
wealthy family of Indian origin belonging to the sugar oligarchy, which indicates that the riots were not 
ethnic in nature but aimed at contesting the colonial order (Boudet 2003: 326-7). The 1930s and 1940s 
unrest was channelized by the Labour Party, the first mass party created on the island. Founded in 1936 
the Labour Party advocated for the universal suffrage and political representation for sugar workers, 
dockers and artisans. 


In order to curb social unrest, the colonial government introduced a system of consultative committees’ 
to discuss the electoral reform; the two priorities on the agenda of the committees were the introduction 
of ethnic representation within the legislative assembly and the enlargement of the franchise. For the 
first time, the traditional elites i.e. the Whites and Gens de couleur sat at the table of negotiations with 
the representatives of the Hindus planters and of the Creole dockers and artisans (Simmons 1982: 99). 
The 1945 and 1946 consultative committees thus constituted the first steps in the implementation of 
the grand accord in Mauritius (Boudet 2003: 326). 


The coalescent leadership principle was further consolidated by four constitutional conferences between 
1955 and 1965 (Boudet 2003: 326). These conferences were convened in London to allow political elites 
from all four main parties discuss the electoral reform and the political status of the island. Universal 
suffrage and minority representation were debated in the 1955 and 1956 Constitutional Conferences. 
The final constitutional status of the island was debated in the 1961 and 1965 Constitutional Conferences. 


Consociation was furthered strengthened and installed in the executive with the first autonomous 
government in 1964. Semi-autonomy was granted to Mauritius in 1961. The executive power- 
sharing was formalized in 1964. It was embodied in a government of national union comprising the 


representatives of the main political parties sitting in the legislative assembly: the Labour Party (mainly 
Hindu), the Parti Mauricien (mainly White and Creole-based), the Independent Forward Block (mainly 
low caste Hindus) and the Comité d’Action Musulman (CAM - Muslim-based). Five years later, in 1969, the 
first government of Independent Mauritius would also be a government of national union, reuniting the 
former adversaries who had opposed each other over the issue of independence: the Labour Party and 
the CAM on the one hand and the Parti Mauricien on the other hand. 


Along with coalescent leadership, the proportionality principle was also introduced in the legislative 
assembly, but not the minority veto. Together with the universal suffrage, the 1959 Constitution 
introduced a system of corrective nominations to ensure community representation in the legislative 
assembly. Under this corrective system known as the “good loser” system, and refined in 1966 into a Best 
Loser System (BLS), communities underrepresented in the elections were allocated corrective seats in 


7 Inthe wake of the 1945 and 1946 consultative committees, a new Constitution was drafted which enshrined cultural pluralism in 
the Constitution and granted the right of vote to all those who could write at least their name. While the White Franco-Mauritians 
had formerly accounted for the three quarters of the electorate, the political community was then multiplied by ten and the Hindus 
henceforth constituted 76% of the electorate. Lau Thi Keng, J.-C., 1991, Interethnicité et politique a I‘ile Maurice, Paris, LHarmattan, p. 60. 


the legislative assembly’. 


As a legislative function of proportional allocation of seats on the basis of group representation 
(Halpern 1986: 191), the BLS implemented in the wake of the discussions on independence was both a 
proportionality principle and a power-sharing tool. Described by the first schedule of the Constitution 
as a mean to “ensure a fair and adequate representation of each community’, the BLS aimed to foster 
interethnic peace by enhancing equal access to political opportunities. However, no minority veto was 
attached to the BLS principle, which remained a narrowly defined power-sharing tool ensuring only 
symbolical representation. 


Power-sharing is not per se a synonym of consociation. What makes consociational power-sharing 
distinctive is the fact that it mandates the essence of power-sharing across communities through 
formulae of proportionality and autonomy (O'Leary 1993: 37). While remaining an incomplete power- 
sharing device in terms of minority rights protection, the BLS has played a major role in the ethnicization 
of electoral campaigns and dissemination of the consociational culture within the Mauritian society. 


In consociational settings, the pragmatism characterizing the relationships among elites contrasts with 
the dramatic tones used by the same elites to mobilize the masses. Through continuous repetition of 
ethnic cleavages, those messages revive and maintain the mass division which justifies elite cooperation 
(Pappalardo 1981: 370). As a result, consociational arrangements tend to feed hostility and mutual 
resentment between the various segments of society, while reinforcing the acquiescence and political 
deference of these segments to the elite. In the process, as Matthijs Bogaards states it, “consociational 
practices reward communal politicians’, giving them incentives to continue to play the ethnic or racial 
card (Bogaards 2006: 121). 


The implementation of the proportionality principle in the electoral system through the BLS induced 
inter-ethnic political competition, stirring up inter-ethnic hatred. The 1963, 1964, 1965 and 1967 General 
Elections and the celebrations of Independence in 1968 were plagued by violent inter-ethnic clashes. 
What was at stake was not mere ethnic identity preservation but a “politics of entitlement” (Horowitz 
1985: 186), each community claiming fair representation and due share in the “gateau national" (national 
cake) i.e. in the allocation of state resources. 


The General Elections which followed the implementation of the good loser system were plagued 
by inter-ethnic conflict and the results of the elections almost systematically gave rise to complaints 
about community underrepresentation. At the 1959 General Elections, the Parti Mauricien denounced 
overrepresentation of the Hindu community in the attribution of the corrective seats. At the 1963 
General Elections, the pro-Hindu newspaper Mauritius Times protested against underrepresentation of 
the Hindu community. A mass protest organised by the Parti Mauricien against independence nearly 
degenerated into a riot when tensions grew between Hindus and Creoles and the anti-riot units were 
sent in. 


In 1964 and 1965, the All Mauritius Hindu Congress, a minor party advocating for the cause of the low 


8 TheBLS provides reserved seats to correct any possible ethnic imbalance in the result of General Elections. It assigns eight seats to the 
most successful unreturned candidates (the “best losers”) based on their ethno-religious affiliations in order to ensure “fair and adequate 
representation of each community’ in Parliament, as enshrined in the first schedule of the Constitution. After the results of the elections, it 
is up to the Electoral Commission to determine with the use of the D’Hondt formula which communities are the most poorly represented 
in Parliament. 
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caste Hindu community, denounced an overrepresentation of the Creoles in the government and 
claimed 52% of the positions in the civil service, the judiciary and the police for the Hindu community. At 
the 1965 General Elections, violent clashes opposed again the Creole supporters of the Parti Mauricien 
and the Hindu supporters of the Labour Party in the South of the island. One Hindu policeman and one 
Franco-Mauritian sugar estate employee were killed. The state of emergency was declared. 


In October 1967 and in 1968 violent clashes occurred again, this time between the Muslim supporters 
of the Comité d‘Action Musulman on the one hand and the Creole and Chinese supporters of the Parti 
Mauricien on the other hand. The Creole-Muslim violent clashes (euphemistically called “bagarres 
communales”) in Port Louis, six weeks before independence, escalated into general violence. The state 
of emergency was proclaimed over the whole country. The 1968 ethnic riots left 25 people dead. 


As Nordlinger states, riots are not per se indicators of the failure of a consociational arrangement 
(Nordlinger 1972: 12). Inter-segmental conflict and violence, instead of constituting a threat to 
consociational arrangements (Nordlinger 1972: 40-1) can on the contrary provide further justification 
to elite accommodation and may well be used to proclaim an allegedly urgent need for elite coalitions 
(Pappalardo 1981: 370). In the process, interethnic conflict can even become an instrument of 
consolidation of the consociational arrangement and of its acceptance by the electorate. 


The 1960s riots were closely related to the ethnicization of the electoral process. They were radically 
different in nature from the 1930s and 1940s riots which epitomized the rise of class-based protests. 
The consociational grand accord among elites was actually implemented by the British authority at the 
expenses of the trade union movement. Trade unions had been very active in the 1930s and 1940s to 
channelize social unrest and fight for the rights of the labourers and dockers’. Yet trade union leaders 
were excluded from the 1945 and 1946 consultative committees (Simmons 1982: 88). Consociation was 
devised to curb trade unionism and favour an ethnic type of representation at the expenses of class 
cleavages (Boudet 2012: 181). Consequently, the ethnic cleavage which had been undergoing a process 
of decay under the combined effect of trade unionism and class struggle in the 1940s was purposely 
revived by the consociational engineering to install ethnic elites as partners in the constitutional reform 
(Boudet 2012: 181). 


The implementation of the good/best loser system favoured political competition along ethnic lines and 
encouraged ethnically orientated electoral rhetoric. This was instrumental in spreading consociational 
culture within the electorate and within the society at large. Ethnic bashing rhetoric, such as the alleged 
“Hindu menace” was also instrumental in the consolidation of consociational practices. In order to 
mobilize its minority-based electorate (Franco-Mauritians, Coloureds, Muslims and Chinese) against the 
Labour Party, the Parti Mauricien claimed an alleged “Hindu threat” which would swamp the island if 
independence was granted to Mauritius. Slogans appealing to ethnic stigma were used, such as “Malbar 
nou pa oule” (We don’t want Hindus). In the aftermath of the 1963 General Elections, a Hindu woman 
wearing sari was publicly undressed in the street by Creole supporters of the Parti Mauricien. 


1.3 Violence, Elite Accommodation and Popular Quiescence 


The 1965, 1967 and 1968 ethnic riots also epitomized the gap installed by consociation between 


9 In 1945, two main trade unions existed in Mauritius: the Mauritian Agricultural Labourers’ Association (MALA) for the sugar labourers and 
small planters, and the Engineering and Technical Workers Union (ETWU) for the dockers and workers in the port. 


Me elites embarked in accommodation strategies. As Donald Horowitz puts it when analysing the 
welationship between “violence and quiescence’, the 1967 and 1968 episodes of inter-ethnic violence were 
"@pportunities for the political elites in the pursuit of their accommodation strategies: “This periodically 
Suited the Creole leaders who would otherwise be relegated to a permanent minority position, and of Indian 
“@aders, who were eager to prove that the violence would not make it impossible to govern” (Horowitz 2001: 
508). 


Bites engaging in accommodation strategies can compromise with one another, despite their apparent 
®eposition in the electoral field, when they enjoy what Daalder calls the “discretionary freedom" (Daalder 
974: 608) that comes from their predominance over deferential and “organizationally encapsulated” 
Sollowers (Pappalardo 1981: 365). The state of emergency declared during the 1968 riots was extended 
Sr several months after independence. It forbade political meetings thus favouring consociational 
sccommodation of elites (Boudet 2003: 333). The population was kept ignorant of the negotiations 
een the two former opponents, the Labour Party and the Parti Mauricien to form a post-electoral 
oalition. The state of emergency favoured the “discretionary freedom” of coalesced elites to compromise 
th one another out of accountability to their segments. 


Soon after Independence, the rise of a new party the Mouvement Militant Mauricien (MMM) which 
aimed to replace the “race struggle” by the “class struggle” prompted the newly independent coalition 
Government to postpone the elections scheduled for 1972 to 1976. The MMM and its trade union allies 
fesponded with a series of general strikes. These turned into violent protests and led to the declaration 
of the state of emergency again from 1972 to 1976 (Masterson 2005: 2). A wave of arrests of political 
@pponents followed. Significantly, once the MMM integrated the consociation grand accord after the 
7982 elections, its leader Paul Bérenger — who had been among the strikers arrested and detained in 
the 1972 unrest — stopped advocating for class-conflict and the “class struggle” line was abandoned by 
the MMM. 


The acquiescence of the population, forcibly obtained through the enforcement of the state of 
emergency and the postponement of elections, was further reinforced by the saliency of the ethnic 
_ deavage. The resentment of the electorate, instead of being expressed and directed towards the elites, 
_ Began to be directed towards the other segments of the society under the form of inter-ethnic riots. 


Section II — Invisible Coercion in the Political System 


The consociational arrangement, though being successful in ensuring the transition to independence, 
has introduced several invisible coercive mechanisms. The political system has been affected by several 
shortcomings which affect the balance of power and create a high potential for discontent and conflict. 


On the one hand, the proportionality principle embodied in the BLS remains incomplete as it does not 
apply to the executive power. On the other hand, the coalition system favours entrenched communities, 
2 situation which hinders the application of the principle of proportionality in the public-sector 
recruitments. The “building block” logic encompassed in the BLS adds to the conflict potential of the 
consociational arrangement because it favours communalism, comprised as a combination of group 
solidarity and ethnic claims over state resources. 


2.1 The Flawed Proportionality Principle 


Consociation, which was gradually enforced in Mauritius during the decolonization period (1945-1968) 
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favours a type of political representation where the elites are deemed to represent their respective 
ethnic communities. 


The proportionality principle is considered as an effective conflict-regulation tool because, by allowing 
all groups to influence political decisions in proportion to their numerical strength, it reduces the scope 
and degree of the competition over state positions and resources (Nordlinger 1972: 23). In Mauritius, 
the BLS is acknowledged to do so by “further distributing power” among the communities while at the 
same time “accommodatting] culturally learned preferences in shaping the interests of groups"'°. 


However, the distribution of power and the shaping of group interests raise concern. The BLS appears to 
be an incomplete device, with two major shortcomings, in terms of minority rights and power-sharing. 
As a result, it has recurrently raised suspicions over the equity of the State resources allocation. 


For the purpose of the election under the Best Loser System, four communities were officially recognized 
by the Constitution:“Hindu’,“Muslim’,“Sino-Mauritian” and “General Population” Two of them are defined 
in terms of religion (‘Hindu’,“Muslim’), one in ethnic terms (“Sino-Mauritian”). A residual category, named 
“General Population” comprises all those who do not fit into the three previous ones. The unevenness of 
criteria denotes category engineering. The “constitutionally accepted” communities (Sithanen 2003: 2) do 
not correspond to actual ethnic groups except perhaps in the case of Sino-Mauritians. Eriksen contrasts 
these “four ethnic categories reified in Mauritius Constitution” with the actual number of ethnic groups 
that make up the Mauritian society and which may vary between four and twenty-four, depending on 
the social context (Eriksen 1994: 552). 


The BLS is a merely a symbolical measure. It does not give any right of veto to the officially recognized 
minorities on the decisions which may affect their interests. This narrowly defined power-sharing device 
reassures minorities about the participation of their representatives in decision-making at parliamentary 
level but does not guarantee them any power of decision in the decision-making process. 


As stated by Eriksen, ethnicity in plural societies tends to be articulated in terms of group competition 
(Eriksen 1993). The combination of ethnic identity preservation, group solidarity and competition over 
state resources has been given in Mauritius the name of “communalism’. Communalism can be defined as 
“competitive group solidarities within the same political system based on ethnic, linguistic, racial or religious 
identities” (Esman 1973: 49). Communalism bears a strong potential for conflict, as these solidarities 
tend to “generate mutually pejorative attitudes and competitive behaviour" (Esman 1973: 49). Moreover, 
with the recognition of “constitutionally accepted” communities, as Thomas Eriksen puts it, “it followea 
that ethnic particularism and favouritism are deemed possible” (Eriksen 2004: 93). Communalism became 
systemically embedded while the group autonomy principle was being implemented in Mauritius. 
Group autonomy was recognized with on the one hand, the right enshrined in the Constitution to set up 
confessional schools, and on the other hand, the right granted to religious groups to run their religious 
affairs and the funding of religious and “social-cultural” associations by the State (Boudet 2012: 191). 
Socio-cultural associations such as Voice of Hindu, Kranti or Zamzam have self-proclaimed themselves 
the watchdogs of the proportionality system, resorting in some cases to physical intimidation, such as 
the attack in March 2010 of a Pentecost ceremony by Hindu-based socio-cultural group Kranti to protest 
against religious conversions"'. 


10 A. Nave, op. cit., p. 9. 
11. Catherine Boudet, “Socio-culturels, la montée en puissance’, Impact, 26 March 2010. 


Consociational democracy inevitably violates the rights of groups whose existence is not recognized 
by the State (Brass 1991: 342). In Mauritius, the Afro-Creole group is not recognized by the Constitution 
but included in the category “Population Générale’. The group lags behind all others in terms of human 
development indicators, which explains the feelings of injustice and exclusion commonly resented by 
its members, a situation described under the term of “Malaise créole” by Creole priest Roger Cervaux in 
the early 1990s. Writing about the Malaise Creole as early as 1993, another priest, now Cardinal, Maurice 
Piat, argued: “if the suffering involved in the Malaise Creole is not addressed, there might come a day when it 
will explode into violence”'. Nowadays, almost twenty years after the 1999 riots, this sense of grievance 
is still believed to “erupt in violent conduct of one sort or another’ '? any time in the future again. 


That the Creole group has remained largely excluded from the power-sharing decision making must be 
related to the fact that the proportionality principle operating formally at legislative level with the BLS 
has not been extended to the civil service and is reproduced informally at executive level. Ministerial 
portfolios and key positions such as ambassadors are supposed to be distributed “in such a way as 
to reflect the ‘different colours of the Mauritian rainbow” (Sithanen 2003: 9). The flawed power-sharing 
principle at executive level and in the civil service gives rise to ethnic bias in the attribution of state top 
positions and in the allocation of state resources. Even if the Constitution provides that any Mauritian 
can become a Prime Minister, an implicit rule is followed according to which the Prime Minister comes 
from one given ethnic group — and even from a specific caste within that group, the Vaish - and the 
Deputy Prime Minister hails from another (Sithanen 2003, Kadima & Kasenally 2006). 


The same practise of ethnic power-sharing and patronage has extended to the civil service and even 
to the nominations of chairpersons of parastatal bodies (Sithanen 2003: 9) to such extent that “as 
documented almost weekly in the Mauritian press, patronage and ethnic favouritism are widespread, and, 
since independence, the public sector has become gradually more dominated by Hindus, that is the politically 
dominant group” (Eriksen 2004: 81). 


Even though the appointment of ministers and other top positions may appear as an attempt to 
distribute authority according to ethnic affiliation - as the choice is a prerogative of the Executive — 
these appointments are equally useful in maintaining the status quo in favour of the political elite, 
“by ensuring that the most influential representatives of these groups have the most incentive for the 
perpetuation of the current government’"*. This exercise of ethnic balance in the executive and in State 
nominations is detrimental to meritocracy, as, “at times, the price can be quite high in terms of effectiveness 
and competence” (Sithanen 2003: 9). 


The ethnic power-sharing coupled with the informal and flawed extension of the proportionality 
principle into other sections of the State and the civil service have allowed some social mobility among 
the groups, except for the Creole minority: “/t could be argued therefore that Mauritius has to a great extent 
achieved a viable, if precarious, model of power sharing, ensuring members of all ethnic groups the possibility 
of social mobility along different lines. (...) this holds true with one notable exception (...) working-class 
Creoles are generally faced with poorer opportunities than other Mauritians” (Eriksen 2004: 81). 


According to the APRM Country Report on Mauritius, perceptions by the Afro-Creoles that Hindus 


12 Maurice Piat, “Lettre Pastorale de l’Evéque de Port Louis’, Le MAG, 31st October 1993. 


13 African Peer Mechanism Review, Mauritius Country Review Report NO. 13, July 2010, pp. 25-26. 
14 A. Nave, op. cit., p. 10. 


dominate the civil service and exclude them from political power is one major cause of potential 
violence’>. Recruitments in the police force also have been criticized for not being inclusive of minorities 
and for favouring more than a proportional share of those of Indian descent. In relation to this, there are 
strong perceptions among the population that police brutalities may target Creoles more than other 
communities, according to a polemical declaration made by the Attorney General Rama Valayden in 
2009'°. 


The 1999 riots epitomize the issue. The death -while in police custody- of Creole singer Joseph 
Reginald Topize known as “Kaya”, on the 21° of February 1999, sparked the riots. Protests began in the 
neighbourhood where Kaya lived, and quickly spread throughout the capital. Demonstrators assumed 
that the singer had been beaten to death by the police. Seeing this as an evidence of the discriminations 
against their group, the rioters, mainly Creoles, blocked main roads, looted and ransacked police 
stations and public buildings such as the Citizen Advice Bureau'’. Spreading to three main towns, the 
riots further developed into Creole/Hindu clashes. They continued for three days as a result of which 
the Special Mobile Force was called in and the state of emergency was declared. Violence calmed down 
by 6" February after the appeal to peace from religious leaders and former President of the Republic 
Cassam Uteem. 


Poverty, exclusion and frustration were important catalysts for the riots. Kaya was described as “another 
victim of the system” (Boswell 2006: 160). Despite the fact that Mauritius has experienced substantial 
growth since independence (with an expansion of GDP per capita of 4.5% between 1969 and 2013) 
poverty has kept increasing (from 8.5% in 2007 to 9.8% in 2012)'%. As explained by the Mauritius Country 
Diagnostic Report 2013 of the World Bank Group, this is associated with an increase in income disparity 
and the fact that the bottom 4% of the population have seen their living standard deteriorate over 
time'®. According to statistics, two groups, namely the Hindus and the General Population have become 
poorer’. However it is difficult to statistically assess to which extent Creoles are affected by poverty 
comparatively with other groups, as they are not recognized as an official community. Yet, as shown 
by Geetanjali Gill from a fieldwork in Goodlands, a majority of Afro-Creoles (78%) fall in the ultra-poor 
category. This is largely due to the discrimination and prejudice they face in education and employment”’. 


Despite the existence of a welfare State implemented at independence to cater for the needs of 
the population? a number of ethnically-based clientelism practices actually hinder the equitable 
redistribution of wealth, to the detriment of the Afro-Creoles. Additionally, to being underrepresented 
in state bureaucracy and politics, Afro-Creoles face obstacles in their access to state resources and 


African Peer Mechanism Review, op. cit., p. 64. 

KLe ministre de la Justice, Rama Valayden: ‘Les créoles souvent victimes de brutalités policiéres'®, Le Défi Quotidien, 27 September 2009. 
“Rioting in Mauritius set off by jail death of singer’, The Guardian, 25 February 1999 and “Reggae rage in Mauritius’, The Economist, 25 
February 1999. 

World Bank Group, op. cit., p. 13. 

World Bank Group, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 

World Bank Group, op. cit., p. 7. 

When the best way to escape poverty is employment, as shown by the World Bank Group country diagnostic on Mauritius 2015, the 
ethnic segmentation of occupations has placed Afro-Creoles in the least paying and most insecure types of employment. Geetanjali Gill 
argues that negative discrimination and stigmatization in employment and education hinder the access of Afro-Creoles to employment 
opportunities and occupational mobility, entrenching them in low-paying and insecure occupational sectors. She also discovered 

that experiences of discrimination at school and at work lead to the self-exclusion of Afro-Creoles from education and employment. 
Geetanjali Gill, “Understanding the Linkages between Poverty and Ethnicity in Mauritius’, a presentation of research findings done under 
the aegis of the Ministry of Social Integration and Economic Empowerment, Port-Louis, 12 August 2010. 

World Bank Group, op. cit., p. 13. 


institutions, particularly in the granting of permits and licenses”’. 


The discrimination against Afro-Creoles in the access to State resources is related to the fact that the 
provision of services is closely monitored and controlled by some State employees and representatives 
who act as ‘gatekeepers’. This substantiates the assumption that the clientelism prevailing in the 
access to State resources is closely related to organizational ethnicity. As evidenced by Thomas Eriksen, 
ethnic groups in the Mauritian society vary in term of degrees of group organization. This has an impact 
on social mobility and access to State resources. The Hindus and the Sino-Mauritians being the most 
organized communities, they can rely on group networking for access to employment resources and on 
their associations for lobbying on State officers. The Afro-Creoles being the least organized group, they 
cannot efficiently rely on associations or networks for political lobbying (Eriksen 1993: 14). 


The fact that the 1999 riots turned into inter-ethnic clashes between Creoles and Hindus evidences 
the perceptions of inter-group competition on the State resources. As such, they substantiate our 
hypothesis that consociation instils inter-ethnic conflict. “Neither of the groups wished to annihilate, 
enslave, or dominate the other (...). Rather, the Creoles revolted against particularistic practices in the public 
service curtailing their individual social mobility and depriving them of equal treatment” (Eriksen 2004: 93- 
94). The inter-ethnic political competition encouraged by the consociational electoral tools (such as the 
Best Loser system, as seen above) plays an important role in building up perceptions. Statistical studies 
show that the Sino-Mauritians are the wealthiest ethnic community and have substantially improved 
their condition over time, whereas the Hindus and the General Population —of which Creole form part- 
have become poorer over time and contribute most to the share of poverty”. As Gill evidenced it, even 
ultra-poor Hindus have been deprived of state welfare assistance’®. However, the electoral slogan of 
an alleged “Hindu peril” coined in the 1950s and 1960s has heavily contributed to create and foster 
distorted perceptions regarding the competition between Hindus and Creoles over state resources 
(Boudet 2012:177-193). 


2.2 The Coalition System and Monopolisation of Power 


The essence of consociational democracies being elite power-sharing, coalescent leadership is 
identified as a major condition for successful consociationalism and peaceful democracy in plural 
societies. Coalescent leadership or“grand accord” as a consociational tool is based upon the assumption 
that democracy is possible in deeply divided societies when power is shared rather than monopolized. 
Power-sharing aims to prevent one dominant group to capture state power relegating minorities into 
permanent opposition (Bogaards 2006: 119). 


The coalition system can limit democracy by creating a cartel of ethnic elites (Rothchild & Roeder 


23 “In Goodlands, Creoles spoke at length about their encounters with discriminatory state representatives in various state institutions. Due 
to such encounters, they felt disadvantaged compared to other ethnic groups in their ability to access state resources and services. Also, 
the expectation of discrimination may deter some Creoles from approaching and making claims on the state” Geetanjali Gill, op. cit. 

24 These State ‘gatekeepers’ who guard or mediate access to important State resources are mainly non-Creoles. Citizens have to draw upon 
social relations with them to gain favourable access to the state, as a result of which the ultra-poor Afro-Creoles who cannot rely on 
social ties with those gatekeepers are disadvantaged: “Biases and prejudice can affect such actors’ behaviour and their treatment of those 
who come to them for help, with important implications for poverty’. Geetanjali Gill, op. cit. 

25 World Bank Group, op. cit., p. 7. 

26 Ultra-poor and poor non-Creoles (especially widows and female heads of family) were often ignored and even mistreated by non-Creole 
State representatives of their own ethnic groups. Poverty being negatively associated with laziness, non-Creole state representatives 
tend to consider that the members of their own ethnic groups who try to access State welfare assistance are tarnishing the image and 
status of their groups. Geetanjali Gill, op. cit. 
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2005: 36). Conflict may arise when entrenched groups try to take advantage of the consociational 
arrangement to strengthen their hold on political power (Bogaards 2006: 123). Coalitions contribute to 
the bias, increasing monopolisation by entrenched groups that use their bargaining power within the 
coalition. Though the coalition system was supposed to help in maintaining peace and preventing or 
reducing potential inter-ethnic tensions, coalition politics have instead begun to "cause some disquiet”’’. 


In Mauritius, coalition politics resulting from the FPTP system have led to a confiscation of power 
by mainstream parties. This is because the electoral “winner-takes-all” system results in skewed 
representation, as acknowledged by the Sachs Report on Constitutional and Electoral Reform in 2002”. 
The FPTP creates a large imbalance between the share of votes cast and the number of seats secured by 
the winning coalition in the National Assembly. In the 2010 elections, the winning coalition Alliance de 
Avenir secured 49.31% of the votes and won 41 seats (68% of seats), compared to 42.46% of the votes 
and 18 seats (32% of seats) for the Alliance du Coeur. The BLS corrects the under-representation of ethnic 
minorities but not the skewed representation. 


Coalitions in Mauritius take the form of pre-electoral alliances between parties, none of which can secure 
a majority of seats in the National Assembly by itself. The party coalition system was recommended 
by the Banwell commission in 1966, as a way to counterbalance the centrifugal effects of the ethnic 
vote under the BLS. Indeed, the implementation of the good loser system in 1959 led to the creation 
of mono-ethnic parties?? and encouraged outburst of ethnic hatred related to political competition 
during the electoral campaigns, especially in 1965. In an attempt to temper the ethnicization of parties, 
the block vote (first-three-past-the-post) formula was implemented in 1966. It made compulsory for 
political parties to form pre-electoral inter-ethnic coalitions in order to get elected. 


The first coalition in post-independence Mauritius was the 1969 post-election government of national 
unity. It took the form of a “marriage of convenience" between the Hindu-dominated pro-independence 
party, the Labour Party, and the Creole and White dominated anti-independence Parti Mauricien Social 
Démocrate (PMSD) (Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 96). The coalition brought together the two main pre- 
independence parties, also accommodating ethnicity in the process. 


However, the coalition system has not allowed minimizing the ethnic cleavage. Despite the fact that 
mainstream parties officially present themselves as national formations that cut across all ethnic groups, 
the reality on the ground is that most of them draw their support from a particular ethno-electoral 
baseline (Sithanen 2003, Kadima & Kasenally 2006). The Labour Party and the Mouvement Socialiste 
Mauricien (MSM) compete for the Hindu vote. The Mouvement Militant Mauricien (MMM) and the Parti 
Mauricien Social Démocrate (PMSD) compete for the Creole vote. The majority of the Muslims tend to 
vote for the Mouvement Militant Mauricien (MMM) (Eriksen 2004: 80). This translates into “parties having 
safe seats in constituencies where one particular ethnic group is in majority and it throws its support behind 


them” (Sithanen 2003: 3). 


The three-member constituency first-past-the-post electoral system compels political leaders to resort 


27. African Peer Mechanism Review, op. cit., p. 52. 
98 “The three member constituencies frequently produced results which were grossly disproportionate to the share 
of votes obtained by the different parties. At times, although obtaining a substantial percentage of the popular 

vote, the Opposition was completely or nearly completely eliminated’. Sachs A., Tandon B.B. & Ahnee R., Report 
of the Commission on Constitutional and Electoral Reform 2001/02, 2002, paragraph 33. 
29  Ethnically-based parties such as the Tamil United Party, the Telegu League, the Muslim Democratic League were created in the wake of 
the introduction of the good loser system in 1959. Those monoethnic parties disappeared after independence, as well as the CAM. 
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to coalitions in order to spread across ethnic barriers to catch votes (Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 95). Pre- 
electoral coalitions celebrate and symbolically reproduce national unity: “all political parties want to be 
seen to be politically correct by presenting an inclusive government encompassing all the ethnic groups” 
(Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 103). In this respect, coalitions replay the expression of the proportionality 
principle, based upon the assumption that in articulating various ethnic parties, they are a reflection of 
multi-ethnic society. 


in the process, coalitions actually have to draw on the ethnic cleavage and even reinforce it, in order to 
present themselves as the legitimate safe-keepers of ethnic harmony. Coalescent elites encourage and 
value the ethnic vote at party level whilst re-playing a scenario of national unity between communities 
at coalition level. This manipulative political game based simultaneously on ethnic division and on 
calls to ethnic unity looks like the snake biting its own tail. It eventually legitimates consociational 
arrangements and plays a role in bringing the acquiescence of the electorate to them”. 


Ethnicity is also a major ingredient of coalition-making strategies, contributing further to fuel instability 
and conflict. Alliances are forged using ethnic logic based on the need to secure a majority base: 
“pre- and post-independence elections have been marked by ethnic considerations with the ‘choice’ of an 
alliance partner determined by its ethnic co-efficient as opposed to its ideological proximity or compatibility” 
(Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 84). Coalitions are an essential tool in power sharing, especially in the sharing 
of State top positions: “Coalitions and alliances distinguish Mauritian politics, as different parties recognise 
the value of such strategies as a means of leveraging administrative and executive power for themselves”*'. 
As said above, the positions of Prime minister, Vice Prime Ministers, President and Vice President being 
filled by co-optation are shirked from the electorate power. Former minister of Finances Rama Sithanen 
further describes the “office seeking strategies” operating within coalition-making and which prevail over 
any programmatic commitment: “During coalition bargaining, there is not much debate on programmatic 
differences and commitments. However, there are long and arduous discussions on how the benefits of power 
will be shared” (Sithanen 2003: 7). 


Though being presented as instrumental in the promotion of national unity through representation, 
the coalition system actually has to do more with power-sharing among the elites who impose their 
strategic choices upon the electorate. Secret negotiations to form a coalition can take from one week 
to one year, giving way to speculations and rumours. Once the electoral agreement is signed between 
the party leaders, “the packaging and ultimately the selling of these coalitions to the electorate is done with 
the necessary spin” (Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 108). Coalition names celebrate solidarity and consensus: 
‘Parti de I'Indépendance’ (1967), ‘Parti d’Alliance Nationale’ (1982), ‘l’Alliance Bleu Blanc Rouge’ (1983), 
‘Union pour le Futur’ (1987), ‘l’Alliance Sociale’ (2005), l‘Alliance de l’'Avenir’ (2010) and ‘l’Alliance Lepep’ 
(2015). 


As a by-product of the winner-takes-all system, the coalition practice contributes to a confiscation 
of political power and a quasi-monopole of the same traditional parties over the Mauritian political 
landscape. The four dominant political parties since the 1970s remain the Mouvement Militant Mauricien 
(MMM), the Labour Party (LP), the Mouvement Socialiste Mauricien (MSM) and the Parti Mauricien Social 
Démocrate (PMSD). Since 1983, each of these parties is in an alliance with one or the other at different 
times, the same political partners playing “musical chairs” (Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 79). Coalitions allow 
some small parties like MSM and PMSD to use their bargaining power to leverage their position and 


30 Catherine Boudet, “Identité nationale : le serpent qui se mord la queue”, Le Mauricien, 27 November 2012. 
31 African Peer Mechanism Review, op. cit., p. 42. 
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remain in the government even though they don't have a significant share of votes”. 


Since power-sharing agreements define the political agenda, the public agenda is shaped by the 
coalitions. “Basically, the parties agree before the election on a common platform and programme which 
they present to the nation. They also concur on how the important posts in the coalition would be shared, 
especially the top posts of Prime Minister, President, Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Finance and the 
Speaker of the National Assembly’ (Sithanen 2003: 3). 


Given their highly strategic character, coalitions are inherently unstable. Power-sharing institutions not 
only encourage the predatory attitude of entrenched cartels of elites, they also motivate these elites 
to challenge the power-sharing agreement in anticipation of defection by the other side (Rothchild 
& Roeder 2005: 37). As a result “the shifting of party coalitions is a recurrent phenomenon and since the 
country achieved its independence there have been nearly twice as many coalitions as there have been 
parliamentary elections. Few of these coalitions last and most collapse spectacularly" (Kadima & Kasenally 
2006: 73). Collapse of ruling coalitions can result from differences in policy among the partners, but 
most of the time they are due to power struggles related to “perceived unfairness of the deal, measured 
by the number of ministerial and diplomatic appointments and posts in parastatals allotted to each of the 
affiliated coalition partners” (Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 104). 


Stable governing coalitions are acknowledged to be an effective conflict-regulation practice (Nordlinger 
1972: 21). In Mauritius, the life cycle of coalitions follows “a systematic pattern of triumphant electoral 
victory followed by alliance decay and an early poll" (Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 84). These “marriages of 
convenience” maintain political life in a state of chronic instability. For instance, between 1982 and 1995, 
no less than 5 general elections were held**. Moreover, the electoral “winner-takes-all” system leaves 
no ground for the emergence of.political outsiders along non-ethnic lines. Political intimidation and 
clientelism maintain acquiescence of the masses and preserve the inertia of the system. 


2.3 Clientelism, Corruption and Political Intimidation: the Thug of War of Consociational 
Elites 


As Eric Norldinger stated it, when consociational arrangements are flawed with practices or disruptive 
shortcomings which may endanger the perpetuation of elite accommodation, some informal mecha- 
nisms are enforced which may seemingly appear as conflict-regulating, but are not (Nordlinger 1972). 
Clientelism and patronage are examples of these seemingly conflict-regulating informal practices which 
are actually negative by-products of consociation (Luther 1999: 8-10). 


Practices of clientelism, in particular ethnic clientelism, become essential for the political elites and the 
political parties engaged in consociational agreements as a way to maintain their ethnic banks of votes 
(Luther 1999: 8-10). Clientelism and afferent practices of corruption are informal mechanisms which 
help maintaining the political status quo in favour of elite preservation. As Matthijs Bogaards stated it, 
“consociational practices reward communal politicians’, giving them incentives to play the ethnic card; 


32 “Since 1983, the smallest of the three main parties, the MSM has been able to leverage its strong hinge position to dictate the course 
of events while its leader has used the ‘incumbency’ factor to stay in office as Prime Minister. As a matter of fact, the leader of that party 
has been in power as Prime Minister for 14 years since 1983 even if his party does not have more than 15 % of votes.” Sithanen R. 2003, 
“Mauritius: Coalition Politics under the Tropics: office seekers, power makers, nation building: A case study of Mauritius’, The Electoral 
Institute of Southern Africa (EISA), EISA Roundtable Political Party Coalitions: Strengthening Democracy through Party Coalition Building, 
Vineyard Hotel, Claremont, Cape Town, 19 June 2003, p. 9. 

33 J. Chan Low, “Maurice: Histoire politique de 1942 a 2005” (not dated) http://www.cresoi.fr/IMG/pdf/mauricehistoiredepuis 1 942.pdf 
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this prevents the emergence of cross-communal parties and of a different type of politics (Bogaards 
2006: 121). A famous record of vote buying was the case of Ashok Jugnauth, whose election in constit- 
uency n°8 in 2005 was declared null and void by the court in 2007. 


Corruption practices undermine the influence of the electorate. As Navel explains, this is done so 
through the indoctrination of MPs into a system which provides enormous incentives to politicians to 
compromise group-based interests**. Beside the number of advantages that MPs officially benefit from, 
such as high salaries and pensions, tax breaks, and a life style of prestige, there are also “several methods 
allegedly used to indirectly take advantage of their position for personal financial gain" such as tenders, 
building permits, or development schemes*. Practices of patronage, vote-buying and bribery feed both 
the elite accommodation and the allegiance of the population to their elites despite the fact that these 
have compromised group-based interests. 


Vote buying and bribery reached a peak at the latest General Elections of December 2014, when the 
Labour Party formed a pre-electoral alliance with his major opponent in Parliament, the MMM. “So, we 
have reached the end of the bustling agents, posters, flyers, banners ‘bazs; endless meetings, exhausting con- 
gresses, wine and whisky bottles, cigarettes, mass vehicle coordination and fuel vouchers, electoral promises 
and bribes. It has cost big money. Very big money” described a young Mauritian citizen in a press forum in 
the aftermath of the elections®’”. Her testimony confirms that vote-buying and bribery form part of the 
informal mechanisms applied by the consociational elites to maintain the acquiescence and allegiance 
of the masses: “So many professional politicians feign or fail to be close to their electorate and have to resort 
to all types of subterfuges to attempt to hold on the reins of power. This explains the shameful give and vote’ 
culture that has been breeding non-stop” **. In the absence of a legal framework covering the financial 
activities of political parties to prevent corrupt behaviours, the APRM report observed that “the very 
foundation of the Mauritian integrity system” has been damaged’”. 


The competition for the control of segments of the electorate takes the form of political intimidation. 
Incidents related to political intimidation during electoral campaigns usually burst out in relation with 
vote buying and the control of political territories by political parties and their bouncers. Two famous 
episodes of political violence were the murder of Azor Adelaide in 1971 and the Gorah Issah street triple 
murder in 1996. Azor Adelaide, a MMM agent, was shot dead by PMSD agents in Curepipe on the 25" 
of November 1971. This happened in a context when the MMM tried to conquer Curepipe, the political 
bastion of PMSD*°. This was the first political murder in the history of independent Mauritius. 


On the eve of the General Elections in October 1996, three Muslim activists of the Labour-MMM alliance, 
Babal Joomun, Zulfikar Bheeky and Yousouf Moorad, who were campaigning against the Muslim-based 
Hizbullah party were shot in the Gorah Issah street in the capital by a Hizbullah supporter. The murder 
was allegedly sponsored by Hizbullah leaders. 


34 The complaint raised four matters, the first regarding the fact that the appellant had promised during a public meeting the use of 
government money for the acquisition of land to provide additional space for the Muslim section of the local cemetery. The other three 
matters concerned exercises carried out by the ministry of Health — of which the appellant was the Minister — to recruit three groups of 
staff in the period before the 2005 elections. 

35 A. Nave, op. cit., p. 10. 

36 A.Nave, op. cit., p. 10. 

37. Bhawna Atmaram, “Abstention, the silent enemy : quelle honte ! ”, Le Mauricien, 11 December 2014. 

38 Ibid. 

39 African Peer Mechanism Review, op. cit., p. 24. 

40 Olivier Caslin, “Uaffaire Azor Adelaide : l'histoire du 1er meurtre politique a Maurice”, Jeune Afrique n°2856, 4-10 October 2015. 
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These episodes of political intimidation proved to be seminal in laying a culture of non-violence in the 
elections in Mauritius. The murders had such a tremendous impact on the public opinion that they 
prompted the elites to reject politics of extremism and to prefer “the ballot to the bullet” (Masterson 
2005, Bunwaree & Kasenally 2006). 


Section III - Conclusions and Recommendations 


3.1 Conclusions 


In the 1930s and 1940s upheavals on the sugar plantations saw sugar labourers and small planters 
revolted against the ethnically stratified colonial order. After 1959, political violence became 
ethnically-oriented, when the Good/Best Loser System was enforced as a consociational tool of ethnic 
proportionality, together with coalition politics favouring the accommodation of ethnic elites. In post- 
consociational Mauritius violence started to be characterized by inter-ethnic confrontations and claims 
over the ethnic allocation of State resources. The riots of 1965, 1968 and 1999 appeared to be a response 
to the invisible coercion within a system of power-sharing among entrenched ethnic elites organized 
in coalitions. In this context, Communalism which has plagued the Mauritius society as a main source of 
inter segmental conflict paradoxically appears as the facilitator of the Mauritian consociational power- 
sharing, fostering elite dominance and population acquiescence. 


As consociational democracy was implemented in Mauritius, it changed the nature of political violence. 
Instead of being down-to-top as in the 1930s, violence became mainly inter segmental, with interethnic 
clashes, political murders and acts of intimidation occurring during electoral campaigns. The issue of 
conflict potential and violence is therefore not about diversity management per se: “the right to pursue a 
culturally specific way of life has never been threatened in independent Mauritius"; instead, the conflict can 
be traced to “certain practices in the public sphere related to socialization patterns, not to culture” (Eriksen 
2004: 93). The implementation of consociation in Mauritius has entrenched communal divisions instead 
of resolving them, thus planting the seeds for potentially rampant conflict. 


This verifies the critics of consociation by authors like Claude Brass who stated that consociational 
arrangements tend to freeze existing divisions and conflicts and reduces accommodation to formulas 
that work as long as change processes do not upset them (Brass 1991: 342). Envisaging consociation 
in a mere conflict-management perspective tends to maintain a bias toward conservatism and system 
maintenance (Esman 1973: 52). 


Democracy does require competition among elites and accountability of the elites to citizenry on policy 
issues (Rothchild and Roeder 2005: 37). Meaningful political reform needs political courage in order to 
“break new frontiers"*’ and set up new leadership patterns. It requires the provision of mechanisms to 
channel the demands and needs of the population, formulated in terms of general interest and not in 
terms of elite vested interests. 


3.2 Recommendations 


Our recommendations aim at addressing the issue of preventing and anticipating potential conflict and 
violence at early stage. The necessary focus is on the political system/civil society relationship. Consoci- 


41 Arvin Boolell, “Who is not for Free, Fair and Clean elections?”, Le Mauricien, 18 December 2015. 


ation distorts this relationship into a top-to-down conception of democracy which seeks and requires 
only acquiescence of the population. The restoration of a participative and consultative approach is 
badly needed to curb potential political violence and conflict. With this in view, our recommendations 
include the reinforcement of equal opportunity legislation, a better regulation of political parties fund- 
ing and accountability, the reinforcement of the civil society capacities and the provision for public 
consultation. 


. Extend the scope of the equal opportunity legislation 


The issue of discrimination has started to be addressed by the setting up of an Equal Opportunity 
Commission (EOC) in 2008, with the mandate to “work towards the elimination of discrimination, and 
the promotion of equality of opportunity and good relations between persons of different status”**. The 
reports of the EOC Commission have allowed understanding that ethnicity and race are the main type 
of discrimination invoked by complainants, together with political opinion’. 


The equal opportunity legislation applies to the socioeconomic sphere (covering access to jobs, social 
activities and leisure, economic activities). The political sohere and the electoral process are beyond 
the reach of the Equal Opportunity legislation, focused solely on the mission of promoting “equal 
opportunity between persons’, as stated in the Equal Opportunity Act. 


in order to fight discriminations inclusively, equal opportunity legislation should be extended to the 
political system and the electoral process. This will require a reform of the existing Best Loser System, 
an outdated method of community protection which is already undergoing criticism from various 
quarters. The BLS applying to the political sphere entertains patterns of favouritism, clientelism and 
patronage which go against the very founding principles of equality of opportunities for all individuals. 
This contradicting situation will have to be solved sooner or later for it bears a serious potential for 
conflict. The issue of reforming the BLS falls within the scope of an electoral reform. 


© The need for electoral reform 


Electoral reform remains the key element expected to consolidate the fabric of Mauritian democracy 
(Kadima & Kasenally 2006: 94) towards equal opportunity and more accountability of the elites. This 
was acknowledged by the Sachs commission as early as 2001. The Sachs Report recognised the dispro- 
portionate distortion of the prevailing FPTP system and pledged for the introduction of more fairness 
in representation. More than 15 years later the political elites are still hesitating about the right formula 
to be adopted to revise the Best Loser System and the electoral system. The governmental attempts 
to embark on an electoral reform have stumbled on the vested interests of the various partners of the 
consociational grand accord, who are unwilling to let go of their consociational safe nets™. For the first 
time in January 2016, an inter-ministerial committee was set up to work the issue through. The presi- 
dent of the inter-ministerial committee acknowledged the fact that vested interests seriously hindered 
the electoral reform. 


Our recommendation in this respect is that the inter-ministerial committee working on the electoral 


42 Equal Opportunity Commission, 2014 Report, pp. 4-8. 

43 Ibid., p. 23. 

44 Following the Sachs report on the electoral commission, a number of other reform projects were also proposed: the Collendavelloo 
committee in 2003, the Sithanen report and the Carcassonne report in 2011 and the Labour Party-MMM White Paper in 2014. 
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reform should be extended to include members of the civil society as well as researchers in political 
science and constitutional law. This would prevent the political elite from confiscating the electoral re- 
form at their benefit and make only proposals which will favour the preservation of political status quo. 
Electoral reform should take into account the conditions prevailing in the society especially the shift 
away from a plural society in modern Mauritius. 


Introduce legislation for transparent funding and accountability of political parties 


Vote buying is supported by the absence of legislation on the funding of political parties. As a 
consequence, “opacity in regard to access to funds and sources of funding for election campaigns increases 
perceptions of political corruption" *°. Concerns have also been voiced out regarding the use of money 
and other favours in politics. 


A petition circulated in 2015 by civil society organisations claimed for “clean and fair elections” and 
requested the official registration of political parties on a permanent basis”. It advocated for the 
declaration of expenditures of all political parties on an annual basis, including “all donations, funding 
and expenses” and requested that “the amounts donated and the identity of contributors shall be made 
public’*”. The proposals made by the citizens in the petition were retained by the inter-ministerial 
committee on the electoral reform and approved by the Cabinet in April 2016. 


The process of consultation of the civil society for the drafting of the legislation should therefore be 
consolidated and extended further to include a panel of lawyers. 


Increasing civil society capacity building 


Recommendations in terms of legislations may have no weight if the issue of the weakness of the civil 


society is not addressed. Consociation maintains the population into acquiescence and tends to weak- 
en the civil society. The Mauritian civil society underperforms in making her voice heard by the gov- 
ernment and in engaging government on issues which resonate with the interests of citizens®. “Civil 
society as we know it does not exist in Mauritius. (...) We have to change our attitude and more and more 
people should come forward and stand together to prevent this country from going to the dogs and prevent 
democracy from going towards this dangerous path which is dictatorship’, advocates former President of 
the Republic Cassam Uteem”’. 


EISA also noticed that “Mauritius [i]s anomalous in its views on the state of government oversight of the 
CSO sector’®°. A reinforcement of civil-society capacity-building should include policy dialogue and ad- 
vocacy techniques allowing NGOs and platforms to play a stronger role in ensuring national and local 
government accountability. In particular, setting up an independent common front of CSOs would play 
a decisive role in the capacity-building process, fostering cooperation in a segmented society and palli- 
ating the segmental effects of consociation. 
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We are insisting on the necessity for the common front of CSOs to be independent and free from politi- 
cal domination. The existing Mauritius Council of Social Service (MACOSS) which seeks to operate as an 
umbrella organization for the non-governmental organisation sector and civil society was incorporated 
under an Act of Parliament and as such, is not free from political interference. We advocate for an inde- 
pendent deliberative platform for the NGO sector and civil society. 


. Public consultation as early warning mechanisms to prevent or anticipate conflict and vi 
olence 


Mechanisms to encourage the consultation of citizens are needed to foster public participation and 
conflict prevention at early stages. As advocated by various international observers, such as the World 
Bank, “improved civil society participation and citizen engagement would further raise the agenda for ac- 
countability and service delivery"®'. We advocate for the Mauritian citizens and authorities to adopt a 
process of public consultation on projects of national interest to provide an early warning system of 
crises and conflicts occurring at various levels of the society and identify their roots and solutions in a 


consultative way. 


A prototype of such consultative mechanism was set up on an experimental basis with the creation of 
the Parlement Populaire (People’s Parliament) in 2015. The Parlement Populaire provided a platform of 
deliberative democracy to facilitate public participation in political decision-making’. The experiment 
now needs to be extended at a larger level. Parameters of consultation need to be refined and imple- 
mented the public’s feedbacks on political decisions and issues as a way to ensure that their voices and 
concerns are heard and taken into account especially on hot issues that may foster conflict. 


51 World Bank Group, Mauritius Systematic Country Diagnostic, June 2015, p. 105. 

52 Created in March 2015, Le Parlement Populaire is a deliberative democracy platform. It provides a public space where Mauritian citizens 
can make proposals regarding matters of national interest in a deliberative fashion. As such, is open to all citizens without distinction. 
The proposals which result from the deliberations are transmitted to the Government and the Members of the National Assembly. Olivier 
Caslin, “Parlement populaire a Maurice : ici, on refait le monde’, Jeune Afrique n°2856, 4-10 October 2015. 


